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however, are those which cause the ordinary changes of weather in the
United States, Europe, Japan, Argentina, New Zealand, and other parts
of the belts of prevailing westerlies.

Ordinary cyclonic storms, or cyclones, as they may properly be called,
are always associated with anticyclonic areas or anticyclones. These are
areas of high pressure which may be 500 to 1,000 miles in diameter or
may sometimes cover a continent. The high pressure of anticyclonic
areas causes the winds to blow outward in all directions. These out-
blowing winds naturally move toward the low-pressure areas of the
cyclones. Both anticyclones and especially cyclones are carried forward
in the general drift of the westerly winds. Sometimes the center of a
cyclonic storm moves 1,000 miles in a day whereas at other times it moves
only a few miles.

Tropical and Polar Air Masses

During the last few decades measurements of temperature, winds, and
pressure in the upper air by means of kites and balloons have shown that
cyclonic storms are the result of the coming together of two distinct types
of air masses. One type is tropical. It comes from oceanic regions in
low latitudes, and moves toward higher latitudes. Tropical air masses
of this kind are warm and moist. They consist of the kind of air that
people in the United States are familiar with when south or southeast
winds blow before a storm. When such air is cooled by rising, by reach-
ing higher latitudes, or by coming in contact with cold land, its moisture
condenses into fog or cloud, and rain usually falls. The other type of air
mass consists of air that has become cool and dry at a high elevation over
continents and in high latitudes. Such polar air masses generally move
toward the equator and often have also an easterly motion. The cool air
that comes with a west wiftd after a storm is of this sort.

A cyclonic storm is formed when a polar ajr mass meets a tropical
air mass. Of course they do not meet along a sharp line, for one type
of air mixes with another even more easily than warm water mixes with
cool. Nevertheless, we know very well that before a storm we often
notice that warm, moist air comes in from the south. A warm, tropical
front, as it is called, has swept in from the ocean far to the southeast,
south, or southwest, as the case may be, depending on where we live.
If a polar air mass is not too far away, the lower part of the tropical air
mass is checked, thus causing the tropical air farther back to pile up
and overrun the front part of the tropical mass. This cools the part of
the tropical air that has to rise, thus leading to clouds and rain. After
a few hours, or sometimes after a rainy spell of several days, the polar air,
being heavier than the other, pushes its way under the tropical air, and